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NORTHEAST 


| Atlantic Provinces and Quebec; Delaware, Maryland, New York, 
New Jersey, Pennsylvania, and the New England States] 


STREAMFLOW DECREASED SEASONALLY IN 
MOST OF THE REGION. EXCEPTIONS INCLUDED 
INCREASED FLOWS ON SOME STREAMS IN CON- 
NECTICUT AND NEW YORK. FLOWS WERE AGAIN 
ABOVE THE NORMAL RANGE IN PARTS OF QUE- 
BEC PROVINCE, NEW YORK STATE, NEW HAMP- 
SHIRE, AND VERMONT. FLOWS CONTINUED IN 
THE BELOW-NORMAL RANGE IN MUCH OF 
PENNSYLVANIA. 


The general streamflow pattern of April continued in 
May: 
the region and below normal in much of the southern 
part. Some streams in Quebec and the Atlantic Provinces 
and in New York had about twice their normal flow for 
May, River (at Lepreau, New 
Brunswick), La Have River (at West Northfield, Nova 
Scotia), Outardes River (at Outardes Falls, Quebec), St. 
Francois River (at Hemmings Falls, Quebec), and West 
Branch Oswegatchie River (near Harrisville, N.Y.). In 


contrast 


Higher-than-normal flows in the northern part of 


including Lepreau 


to these high flows, the flow of Northeast 
Margaree River at Margaree Valley, in extreme northern 
Nova Scotia, was only about 60 percent of normal 
(because of light precipitation and low snowmelt runoff) 
and at monthend was at or near the lowest daily flow for 
May in 60 years of record. 

Typical of the more common situation was the 
that 


occurred in Seneca Creek at 


Dawsonville, Maryland. (See graph.) 
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Monthly mean discharge of Seneca Creek at Dawsonville, Md. 
(Drainage area, 101 sq mi; 262 sq km) 


Ground-water levels rose in the central part of the 
region as well as in most of New Hampshire, Vermont, 
and adjacent northwestern New York State. (See map.) 
Levels declined in eastern and central parts of Maine, in 
western Pennsylvania, and in a wide coastal area from 
Massachusetts southwestward eastern 


through and 


STATUS OF GROUND-WATER STORAGE 
SY Above normal (within the highest 25 percent 
WG of range of water levels) 


Below normal (within the lowest 25 percent 
of range of water levels) 
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Map shows ground-water storage near end of May and change in 
ground-water storage from end of April to end of May. 


central Maryland, including most of New Jersey and 
Connecticut. Levels declined only slightly on Long 
Island, N.Y. Levels near monthend were above average in 
northern areas of the region, including nearly all of 
Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, and New York. 
Below-average levels persisted in several smaller areas, 
including parts of central and southeastern Pennsylvania, 
northern New Jersey, southwestern Connecticut, and 
northeastern Massachusetts. 


SOUTHEAST 


[Alabama, Florida, Georgia, Kentucky, Mississippi, North 
Carolina, South Carolina, Tennessee, Virginia, and West 


Virginia] 


LOCALLY SEVERE FLOODING OCCURRED AT 
MIDMONTH IN WESTERN NORTH CAROLINA AND 
NEAR MONTHEND IN NORTHEASTERN GEORGIA. 
IN THE REGION AS A WHOLE, STREAMFLOW 
DECREASED SEASONALLY IN MOST OF GEORGIA, 
MISSISSIPPI, TENNESSEE, KENTUCKY, VIRGINIA, 
AND WEST VIRGINIA; AND INCREASED IN 
ALABAMA, FLORIDA, AND NORTH CAROLINA. 
FLOWS IN THE ABOVE-NORMAL RANGE CHAR- 
ACTERIZED MOST OF ALABAMA AND ADJOINING 
WESTERN AND NORTHERN GEORGIA, WHEREAS 
FLOWS CONTINUED TO BE BELOW NORMAL IN 
MOST OF KENTUCKY AND WEST VIRGINIA. 

In the Tennessee River basin in mountain areas of 
western North Carolina, heavy rains of up to 12 inches 
on the 14th and 15th caused flash flooding. Areas most 





affected were along Pigeon, Cullasaja, and Tuckasegee 
Rivers, with damages to crops and land reportedly in 
excess of half a million dollars. 

In northeastern Georgia, north of Athens, rains of up 
to 8 inches on May 28—29 caused very high flows on 
some small streams in three or four counties near the 
headwaters of the Savannah and Oconee Rivers. For 
example, preliminary data for Hudson River at Homer 
(drainage area, 61.1 square miles) indicated a peak dis- 
charge of 8,200 cfs on May 29; and for Allen Creek at 
Talmo (drainage area, 17.3 square miles), a peak dis- 
charge of 4,500 cfs. These flows are equal to or greater 
than those likely to occur on the average of only once in 
50 years at these measurement sites. To the west, in 
north-central Alabama, the monthly mean discharge at 
the index stream-gaging station, Cahaba River at Centre- 
ville, was more than 4,200 cfs, highest for May in the 44 
years of record. 

Streamflow was also far above normal for the month 
in northern Florida. Flow of Ochlockonee River was 
more than 5 times the normal rate near the end of the 
month, in response to heavy rainfall. In the north- 
western part of the State, the monthly mean flow of 
Shoal River was 3 times the normal rate. Streamflow was 
below normal in the east-central part of the State. In the 
north, the discharge of Silver Springs decreased 55 cfs, 
to 640 cis; remaining at 85 percent of normal. In the 
southeastern part of the State, at Miami, there continued 
to be no flow southward through the Tamiami Canal 
outlets, 40-mile bend to Monroe; but Miami Canal at 
36th Street increased to 71 cfs, 169 percent of normal. 

Flows remained relatively low in much of Kentucky 
and all of West Virginia, as well as in part of eastern 
North Carolina. Daily discharge of Neuse River near 
Clayton, N.C., near end of month, was about equal to 
the previous lowest May flows during the 49-year period 
of record——200 cfs. Monthly flow of Neuse River has 
been below median for five months, and was less than 
half the median flow for May. (See graph.) 
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Monthly mean discharge of Neuse River near Clayton, N.C. 
(Drainage area, 1,140 sq mi; 2,953 sq km) 


Ground-water levels declined in most of West Virginia, 
North Carolina, and Mississippi, and declined slightly in 
the Piedmont of Georgia. In coastal Georgia, levels 
declined also in and near the centers of pumpage at 
Brunswick and Savannah. Levels rose in Alabama and 
southeastern Florida, and rose at least slightly in most of 
Kentucky and northern Florida. Monthend levels were 
generally above average in Kentucky, and in western 
parts of West Virginia and North Carolina; and were nea 
or above average in southeastern Florida. Levels were 
below average in centrai and eastern parts of West 
Virginia and North Carolina, and in northern Florida. 

WESTERN GREAT LAKES REGION 
(Ontario; Illinois, Indiana, Michigan, Minnesota, Ohio 
and Wisconsin] 


STREAMFLOW DECREASED 
ENTIRE REGION. FLOWS 
NORMAL RANGE IN LARGE AREAS IN THE 
NORTH AND SOUTH, INCLUDING MINNESOTA 
ALMOST STATEWIDE, AND THE SOUTHERN TWO- 
THIRDS OF INDIANA AND OHIO. FLOWS CON- 
TINUED OR MOVED INTO THE ABOVE-NORMAI 
RANGE IN LARGE PARTS OF MICHIGAN AND 
WISCONSIN. LOCAL FLOODING OCCURRED 
EARLY IN THE MONTH IN THE CHICAGO 
METROPOLITAN AREA. 


IN NEARLY 
WERE BELOW THE 


THE 


Streamflow was unusually low for May in many parts 


of the region, in large measure a result of below-average 


precipitation during the month. Flows during April had 
been low in Indiana and Ohio. Monthly mean discharge 
of Scioto River at Higby, Ohio (drainage area, 5,131 
square miles) was only 14 percent of median and was 
close to the lowest May monthly discharge in the 45 
years of record (809 cfs in 1941). Other index gaging 
stations that had flows of less than 40 percent of May 
medians were Sangamon River at 
central 


Monticello in east- 
Marion in east- 


central Indiana, Little Beaver Creek near East Liverpool in 


Illinois, Mississinewa River at 


eastern Ohio, Jump River at Sheldon in northwestern 
Wisconsin, and Buffalo River at Dilworth in northwestern 
Minnesota. The unusually dry weather in Minnesota was 
also reflected in the low flow of the Mississippi River at St. 
Paul (drainage area, 36,800 square miles): 6,580 cfs, 
only 31 percent of normal for May 

Contrasting with these low-flow conditions were the 
above-normal discharges of many streams in south- 
eastern Wisconsin and in Michigan’s Lower Peninsula. In 
the northern part of the peninsula, flows of some 
streams have been above median, sometimes far above, 
for more than a year. (See graph of Muskegon River at 


Evart on page 4.) 
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Monthly mean discharge of Muskegon River at Evart, Mich. 
(Drainage area, 1,450 sq mi; 3,760 sq km) 
Ground-water levels generally declined. However, 
levels continued to rise in many wells in Wisconsin. 
Monthend levels were below average in Minnesota and 
Ohio; near average in Indiana; near or above average in 
Wisconsin; above average in Michigan (far above in some 
parts of the Peninsula). In Minnesota, levels 
continued to decline in the heavily pumped, Prairie du 
Chien-Jordan artesian aquifer, and started to decline in 

the deeper Mt. Simon-Hinckley aquifer. 


Lower 


MIDCONTINENT 


| Manitoba 


Louisiana, 


Saskatchewan; 
Nebraska, 
South Dakota, and Texas] 


and Arkansas, 


North 


lowa, Kansas, 


Missouri, Oklahoma 


Dakota, 


NEAR-NORMAI 
PREVAILED 
GENERALLY 
NORTHERN 


STREAMFLOW CONDITIONS 
IN MOST OF THE REGION. FLOWS 

DECREASED SEASONALLY _ IN 
AND CENTRAL AREAS, BUT _IN- 
CREASED IN PARTS OF TEXAS, LOUISIANA, 
OKLAHOMA, AND KANSAS. FLOWS DROPPED 
INTO THE NORMAL RANGE IN PARTS OF TEXAS, 
NEBRASKA, IOWA, AND MISSOURI. BELOW- 
NORMAL FLOWS PERSISTED IN PARTS OF 
ARKANSAS, MISSOURI, AND SOUTH DAKOTA, 
AND DECREASED INTO THAT RANGE IN 
EASTERN NORTH DAKOTA. 


Flash flooding occurred in many small local areas in 
Texas and Oklahoma but only moderate rises occurred 
at most stream-gaging stations. For example, monthly 
mean discharge at Washita River near Durwood, Okla., 
was 62 percent of median and in the normal range. Flash 
flooding in Tulsa, Okla., at monthend caused a reported 
$12 million in damages as nearly 2,000 homes were 
flooded 

In adjacent 
east Missouri, 


normal 


Arkansas, northern Louisiana, and south- 
streamflow continued to be in the below 


Typical of 


range. the streams in that 


near Rye, Ark., where the monthly mean 


area 1S 
Saline River 


discharge was below median and in the below-normal 
ange for the 2d consecutive month. (See graph.) 
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Monthly mean discharge of Saline River near Rye, Ark. 
(Drainage area, 2,062 sq mi; 5,340 sq km) 


In the central part of the region, monthly mean flows 
were generally in the normal range. Monthly mean 
discharge of Niobrara River above Box Butte Reservoir, 
Nebr., decreased seasonally but increased from the 
below-normal range into the normal range. (See graph.) 
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Monthly mean discharge of Niobrara River above Box Butte 
Reservoir, Nebr. (Drainage area, 1,400 sq mi; 3,630 sq km) 


In South Dakota, monthly mean discharge of Bad 
River near Fort Pierre decreased to .01 percent of 
median and recorded the lowest monthly mean discharge 
for May since records began in 1928. In adjacent north- 
west Iowa, flow at the index stations——Big Sioux River 
at Akron and Des Moines’ River at Fort 
Dodge——decreased into the below-normal range and 
were 40 percent of median. 

Reflecting the dry conditions in eastern North Dakota 
and western Minnesota, flow at the index station, Red 
River of the North at Grand Forks, N. Dak., decreased 
into the below-normal range for the first time since July 
1973 and was less than 60 percent of median. 

Ground-watet rose in Kansas and 
Nebraska; and lowa and North Dakota. 
Monthend levels were above average in lowa (except in 


levels generally 
declined in 





the northeastern part of the State); near average in 
Nebraska; North Dakota. In 
Arkansas, the level rose slightly in the east-central rice- 
growing area; and rose also in key wells at Pine Bluff and 
El Dorado, tapping the industrial aquifer (Sparta) in the 
central and southern parts of the State. In Louisiana, 
levels declined in the Chicot aquifer in the southwestern 


and below average in 


part of the State (reflecting pumping for rice irrigation), 
and declined also in the Miocene aquifer at Alexandria 
and in the Pleistocene aquifers in the Baton Rouge area. 
Elsewhere in Louisiana, levels rose in the terrace aquifer 
in the central part of the State, in the Sparta Sand in the 
north, in the “500-foot” of the Chicot aquifer in the 
Lake Charles area, and in the Miocene aquifers in the 
Baton Rouge area. Most rises were less than 1 foot. In 
Texas, levels rose in the Edwards Limestone at Austin 
and San Antonio; and declined in the Evangeline aquifer 
at Houston and in the bolson deposits at El Paso. 
Monthend levels were above average at Austin and San 
Antonio; and lowest of record for May at Houston and 
El Paso. 


WEST 


[Alberta and British Columbia; Arizona, California, Colorado, 
Idaho, Montana, Nevada, Utah, 
Washington, and Wyoming | 


New Mexico, Oregon, 


STREAMFLOW INCREASED SEASONALLY IN 
ALBERTA, BRITISH COLUMBIA, IDAHO, MON- 
TANA, WYOMING, COLORADO, UTAH, AND 
NEVADA; AND WAS VARIABLE ELSEWHERE IN 
THE REGION. FLOWS REMAINED IN THE BELOW- 
NORMAL RANGE IN MOST OF CALIFORNIA AND 
PARTS OF COLORADO AND NEW MEXICO. 
ABOVE-NORMAL FLOWS PERSISTED IN MUCH OF 
MONTANA AND INCREASED INTO THAT RANGE 
IN MOST OF IDAHO AND PARTS OF WASHINGTON, 
WYOMING AND ARIZONA. 


In California, the monthly mean discharge at all 
reporting index stations was in the below-normal range 
and reflected the drought conditions that prevailed 
throughout the State, except where reservoir supplies 
were meeting the needs for irrigation, industrial, and 


domestic uses. Many communities are rationing the use 


of water as well as asking the users to be prudent in its 
use. Fire hazards exist in much of the wooded mountain 
areas and restrictions are being placed in effect. Monthly 
mean flow at the North Fork American River at North 
Fork Dam was only 26 percent of median and in the 
below-normal range for the fourth consecutive month. 
(See graph.) 

Monthly Nevada and Utah were 
generally in the normal range. In north-central Utah, the 


mean flows in 
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Monthly mean discharge of North Fork American River at North 
Fork Dam, Calif. (Drainage area, 342 sq mi; 886 sq km) 


level of Great Salt Lake rose 0.15 foot during the month 
(to 4,202.25 feet above mean sea level), 0.90 foot higher 
than a year ago, and the highest level since 1928. This 
may be the seasonal high level for the year. The maxi- 
mum level previously observed in May was 4,204.9 feet 
above mean sea level, in 1923. 

In the adjacent State of Colorado, flow of the index 
station, Roaring Fork River at Glenwood Springs, was in 
the below-normal range, and monthly mean discharge at 
Arkansas River at Canon City was 75 percent of median 
and in the below-normal range for the 5th consecutive 
month. (See graph.) 
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Monthly mean discharge of Arkansas River at Canon City, Colo. 
(Drainage area, 3,117 sq mi; 2,073 sq km) 


In the northern part of the region, monthly mean 
discharge in Clark Fork at St. Regis, in western Montana 
and west of the Continental Divide, increased seasonally 
and was in the above-normal range for the 12th consecu- 
tive month; this was the highest monthly mean discharge 
1911. 
Similarly, flow of the Yellowstone River at Billings was 
in the above-normal range for the 8th consecutive month 


for May since the station was established in 


with the monthly mean discharge the highest since the 
station was established in 1928. 


(Continued on page 8.) 





[Contents are expressed in percent of reservoir cap 


USABLE CONTENTS OF SELECTED RESERVOIRS NEAR END OF 


MAY 1976 


acity. The usable storage capacity of each reservoir is shown in the column headed “Normal maximum.” 
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MIDCONTINENT REGION 
SOUTH DAKOTA 
Lake Sharpe (FIP) .... ; 
Lewis and Clarke Lake (F IP ) 
NEBRASKA 
Lake McConaughy (IP) 


Continued 
Continued 


OKLAHOMA 
Eufaula (FPR) .... 
Keystone (FPR) .. 
Tenkiller Ferry (FPR) 
Altus (FIMR) 
O’The Cherokees (F PR) 


OKLAHOMA 
Texoma (FMPRW) 


Lake 
Lake 

TEXAS 
Lake 
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THE WEST 


WASHINGTON 
Ross (PR) ‘ 
Franklin D Roosevelt l ake (IP) 
Lake Chelan (PR) 
Lake Cushman 
Lake Merwin (P) 


IDAHO 
Boise River (4 reservoirs) (FIP) 
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Upper Snake River (9 reservoirs) (MP) 


WYOMING 
Boysen (FIP) ... 
Buffalo Bill (IP) . 
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Pathfinder, Seminoe, 
Glendo, 


Alcovs 1, Kortes 


COLORADO 
John Martin (FIR) . 
Taylor Park (IR) 
| Colorado 


COLORADO RIVER STORAGE PROJECT 
Lake Powell; Flaming Gorge, Navajo, and 
Blue Mesa Reservoirs (IFPR) . 


UTAH 
Bear Lake (IPR) 


IDAHO 


CALIFORNIA 
Folsom (FIP) 
Hetch Hetchy (MP) 
Isabella (FIR) 
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Millerton Lake (FI) 
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ke Mead and Lake Mohave (FIMP) 
ARIZONA 
San Carlos (IP) 
| Salt and Verde River system (IMPR) . 
NEW MEXICO 
| Conchas (FIR) 
Elephant Butte and Caballo (FIPR) . . 
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PUBLICATIONS ON TECHNIQUES OF WATER-RESOURCES INVESTIGATIONS 


Thirty-one manuals by the U.S. Geological Survey have been published to date in the series on techniques 
describing procedures for planning and executing specialized work in water-resources investigations. The material is 
grouped under major subject headings (“books”) and is further divided into sections and chapters. For example, 
Section A of Book 3 (Applications of Hydraulics) is on surface water. The chapter, the unit of publication, is limited 
to a narrow field of subject matter. This format permits flexibility in revision and publication as the need arises. The 
reports listed below are for sale (except 3-A12, which is out-of-print) by the Superintendent of Documents, U.S. 
Government Printing Office, Washington, D.C. 20402, and by the U.S. Geological Survey, 1200 S. Eads St., 


time of the first printing. Prepayment by check or money order should be made payable to whichever organization is 
addressed: Superintendent of Documents or U.S. Geological Survey. 


NOTE: When ordering any of these publications, please give the title, book number, chapter number, and “U.S. Geological Survey 
Techniques of Water-Resources Investigations.” 


1—D1. Water temperature——influential factors, field measurement, and data presentation, by H.H. Stevens Jr., J.P. 
Ficke, and G. F. Smoot: USGS-—TWRI Book 1, Chapter D1. 1975. 65 pages. $1.60. 
2—D1. Application of surface geophysics to ground-water investigations, by A.A.R. Zohdy, G.P. Eaton, and D.R. 
Mabey: USGS——TWRI Book 2, Chapter D1. 1974. 116 pages. $1.90. 
Application of borehole geophysics to water-resources investigations, by W.S. Keys and L.M. MacCary: 
USGS——TWRI Book 2, Chapter E1. 1971. 126 pages. $1.75. 
General field and office procedures for indirect discharge measurements, by M.A. Benson and Tate 
Dalrymple: USGS——TWRI Book 3, Chapter Al. 1967. 30 pages. $0.25. 
Measurement of peak discharge by the slope-area method, by Tate Dalrymple and M.A. Benson: 
USGS——TWRI Bock 3, Chapter A2. 1967. 12 pages. $0.20. 
Measurement of peak discharge at culverts by indirect methods, by G.L. Bodhaine: USGS——TWRI Book 3, 
Chapter A3. 1968. 60 pages. $0.40. 
. Measurement of peak discharge at width contractions by indirect methods, by H.F. Matthai: USGS-—TWRI 
Book 3, Chapter A4. 1967. 44 pages. $1.00. 
Measurement of peak discharge at dams by indirect methods, by Harry Hulsing: USGS—-—TWRI Book 3, 
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Flows in Idaho and eastern Washington were generally 
In the 
British Columbia, monthly mean flow of Fraser River at 


average in southern New Mexico and most of Utah. In 
Idaho, levels were above average in key wells represent- 
ing aquifers in the Boise Valley, Snake Plain, and 
Rathdrum Prairie. 


in the above-normal range adjacent Province of 
Hope increased sharply and remained in the above- 
normal range for the 2d consecutive month and above 
median for the 7th consecutive month. 


Storage in major reservoirs was generally below 
verage in California and Washington, and above average 


Streamflow increased seasonally and the ice moved 
T 
n Idaho 


out of many rivers except those at higher altitudes and 
latitudes. However, the runoff at index stations in 
western Alaska was below normal because of cooler- 
than-normal temperatures and below-normal snow cover. 
The usual ice-jam floods of spring have occurred on the 
larger rivers, including the flooding at Bethel on the 


The net increase in storage in the Colorado 
River Storage Project was 834,680 acre-feet during the 
month 

Ground-water levels generally Montana, in 
and 


in south-central 


rose in 
Nevada 
M ridiat 


north-central and east-central (Paradise 


Steptoe, respectively), and at 


idaho. Levels declined in most of Washington (except at 
Utah; and changed 
Mexico. Monthend leve 


Washington (exc: 


Spokane) and in 
New 


average 


only 


slightly in 
southern 


Ils were generally 
above pt at Cashmere in 


ntral and east 


extreme northwest), Montana, in north-ce 


central Nevada, and in n yutheastern Utah 


(I ogan and Blandins respectively 


1 cubic fox 


Kuskokwim River. 

Ground-water levels in the Kenai area fluctuated only 
slightly in the confined aquifers, whereas levels rose 
seasonally in the unconfined aquifers. In the Anchorage 
area, the only significant change was the rise near the 
large public-supply wells where levels rose 3 to 7 feet 
because of reduced pumping. Levels in the unconfined 
system rose about half a foot. 
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t figures) 


t per second (cfs) = 0.02832 cubic metres per second 


1.699 cubic metres per minute 


( 1 second-foot-d (cfsd) 2,447 cubic metres 
kilometres (s« 1 million gallons (mg) = 3,785 


1 million galior 


2.629 cubic 


cubic metres = 3.785 million litres 
1 acre-foot (ac-ft 1,233 er day (mgd) = 694.4 gallons per minute (gpm) 
1 million ¢ ic feet (incf) netres per minute = 3,785 cubic metres per day 
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Provisional data; subject to revision 


FLOW OF LARGE RIVERS DURING MAY 1976 





May 1976 


p Change 
Drainage | 274 epee ot Discharge near end 
ae discharge Monthly of iis of maeth 
and place of determination through dis- median : 
(square 


Mean 





from 





September] charge | monthly 
1970 (cfs) |discharge, 
(cfs) 1941-70 


miles) previous 
month (cfs) (mgd) 


(percent) 





St. John River below Fish River at 5,690 9,397] 38,100 -28 18,000 11,600 
Fort Kent, Maine 
Hudson River at Hadley, N.Y ,664 2,791 7,300 K -37 6,800 
Mohawk River at Cohoes, N.Y...... 3,456 5,450} 10,670 -10 
Delaware River at Trenton, N.J a. - ,780 11,360} 14,010 +5 15,300 
Susquehanna River at Harrisburg, Pa. 100 33,670} 30,780 29,000 
Potomac River near Washington, D.C. 560 "10,640 5,420 6,170 
Cape Fear River at William O. Huske 810 4,847 2,715 6,460 
Lock near Tarheel, N.C. 
Pee Dee River at Peedee, S.C ....... 3.830 9,098 6,300 5,850 
Altamaha River at Doctortown, Ga. 3,600 13,380] 18,320 ; 2 30,200} 19,500 
Suwannee River at Branford, Fla.... ,740 6,775 5,810 9,860 6,370 
Apalachicola River at Chattahoochee, ,200 21,690} 38,600 47,700} 30,800 
Fla. 
Tombigbee River at Demopolis lock 5,400 21,700} 41,566 31,800} 20,500 
and dam near Coatopa, Ala. 
Pearl River near Bogalusa, La....... ,630 8,533 8,230 4,900 3,170 
0495 Allegheny River at Natrona, Pa .410 118,700 9,480 6,340 4,100 
0850 Monongahela River at Braddock, Pa. oot "11,950 5,680 5,400 3,490 
1930 Kanawha River at Kanawha Falls, ,367 12,370 6,100 5,140 3,320 
W.Va 
2345 Scioto River at Higby, Ohio ,131 4,337 813 702 454 
2945 Ohio River at Louisville, Ky? 170 110,600} 42,400 
33775 Wabash River at Mount Carmel, IIL. 28,600 26,310] 10,360 
34690 French Broad River below Douglas 543 6,528 6,884 
Dam, Tenn. 
4—0845 Fox River at Rapide Croche Dam, ,150 4,142 6,850 
near Wrightstown, Wis.? 
02MC002_ |St. Lawrence River at Cornwall, 000 239,100} 328,500 220,000 
(4—2643.31)) Ontario—near Massena, N.Y.* 
050115 St. Maurice River at Grand * | 24,900} 89,000 74,200] 48,000 
Mere, Quebec 
5—0825 Red River of the North at Grand 30, 2,439 2,556 1,750 1,130 
Forks, N. Dak 
5— 3300 Minnesota River near Jordan, Minn . . : 3,306 1,341 510 
5—3310 |Mississippi River at St. Paul, Minn .. . 36,8 710,230 6,583 1,950 
5—3655 |Chippewa River at Chippewa 5,600 | 5,062 4,111 
Falls, Wis. 

5—4070 Wisconsin River at Muscoda, cee 300 8,457} 13,039 
5—4465 —_|Rock River near Joslin, Ill 520 5,288] 9,358 6,200} 4,010 
5—4745 Mississippi River at Keokuk, Iowa ... 000 | 61,210} 90,000 58,300] 37,700 
5—4855 Des Moines River below Raccoon ,879 | 3,796 6,571 12.600 8,140 
| River at Des Moines, lowa 

6—2145 Yellowstone River at Billings, Mont. ,795 | 6,754] 24,170 38,000} 24,560 
6—9345 Missouri River at Hermann, Mo 200 | 78,480) 100,900 67,300} 43,500 
2890 Mississippi River at Vicksburg, 500 | 552,700] 555,100 545,000} 352,000 
Miss.* | 

Washita River near Durwood, Okla .. ,202 | 1,379 1,290 
Rio Grande at Otowi Bridge, near 300 | 1,530 3,152 
San Ildefonso, N.Mex 
Green River at Green River, Utah ... 600 | 6,369| 14,007 14,000 9,050 
\Sacramento River at Verona, Calif... | ne AY 18,370| 10,100 -11 10,900 7,040 
Snake River at Weiser, Idaho 200 | 17,670 38,860 -11 35,200 22,800 
Salmon River at White Bird, Idaho .. | 550 | 11,060) 51,110 +279 61,200} 39,600 
Clearwater River at Spalding, Idaho . . } .570 15,320] 52,390 +59 50,000 
Columbia River at The Dalles, Oreg.* | 37,000 | 194,000] 360,600 +35 
Willamette River at Salem, Oreg 7,280 | 23,370} 19,840 -21 14,760 9,540 
lanana River at Nenana, Alaska ... 25,600 24,040] 24,197 : +359 23,000} 14,900 
\Fraser River at Hope, British 78,300 | 95,300) 249,000 +210} 236,000} 152,500 
Columbia | | 


sane! ek 


Adjusted 
Records furnished by Corps of Engineers 



































Records furnished by Buffalo District, Corps of Engineers, through International St. Lawrence River Board of Control. Discharges 


hown are considered to be the same as discharge at Ogdensburg, N.Y. when adjusted for storage in Lake St. Lawrence. 


Records of daily discharge computed jointly by Corps of Engineers and Geological Survey. 

Discharge determined from information furnished by Bureau of Reclamation, Corps of Engineers, and Geological Survey. 

fhe U.S. station numbers as listed in this table are in a shortened form previously in use, and used here for simplicity of tabular and 
lap presentation, The full, correct number contains 8 digits and no punctuation marks. For example, the correct form for station 
number 1—3185 is 01318500 
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RAINFALL RECORD AT LOS ANGELES 


1S/3W-17C , 
\AS/3W-17C 3 
Williams | well, Upper Santa Ana| Valley (No. |4-14) 
| 
| 
j 
DEPLETION IN DRY PERIODS, REPLENISHMENT IN WET PERIODS. SINCE 1945, PROGRESSIVE 
DEPLETION EXCEPT DURING YEARS OF EXCEPTIONAL RECHARGE (1952, 1958, 1969) AT WELL 
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Water] level in well 2N/21W-6A 
Oxnard-Santa Clara area (4-4) 
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Effects of pumping and recharge on water levels in wells in southern California, 
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